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The Wissenschaftliche Grammatik of Fiedler and Sachs is a study 
upon that portion of the Indo-Germanic tongues more particularly 
connected with English etymology. The latest labors of Sanscrit 
scholars have been freely used, and the work is enriched with the 
newest results of researches in the domain of the Celtic branches, as 
well as of those in the Gothic and Saxon. Still that clear and simple 
exposition of facts, which is the first virtue of French and English phi- 
lological productions, will be sought in vain in the learned volume now 
under consideration. One will often be reminded of the words of 
Madame de Stael, when perusing some of those laborious expositions, 
— they apply perhaps as well to German philologers as to German 
playwrights, — Les AUemands ne savent jamais finir. 

The present work, divided as it is with scientific precision and over- 
loaded with citations, is calculated only for professed scholars. There 
is not a single page that would bear consecutive reading. One section 
is developed with particular fulness. It is that concerning the relative 
Romanic and Germanic elements in the English tongue. The second 
volume is devoted exclusively to the syntax and prosody of the language. 
The truly " Scientific Grammar," presenting the results of the labors of 
its authors in the driest possible form, is well adapted for reference. 
It commends itself to the scholar by the genuineness of research, and 
the perfectly incredible amount of learning displayed on every page. 



16. — The Washingtons. A Tale of a Country Parish in the 17 tk 
Century. Based on Authentic Documents. By John Nassau Simp- 
kinson, Rector of Brington, Northants. London : Longman, Green, 
Longman, and Roberts. 1860. 16mo. pp. 326, lxxxix. 

In Brington church may be still read the epitaph of Lawrence 
"Washington, the father of John, the first member of the family who 
emigrated to America, and whose grandson or great-grandson was the 
father of George Washington. The parish record of Brington and the 
church-walls reveal other names of the same family, as also memorials 
of the noble Spencer family, connected by marriage and close intimacy 
with the Washingtons ; and the entire neighborhood retains numerous 
traditions concerning both these households, — the one illustrious in its 
ancestry, the other predestined to a higher and more cosmopolitan fame 
in its posterity. It was not unnatural that Mr. Simpkinson should 
have traced out and set in order such vestiges as were within his reach 
of a name identified with heroism and liberty all the world over, and 
no man can have greater adaptation or facilities for such a task than 
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an English clergyman of the Established Church. Our author has 
combined two enterprises in this one volume. More than three fourths 
of its pages are occupied by an historical novel, in which are brought 
together the known names, places, and incidents connected with the 
Washingtons in the lifetime of the emigrant John. The story is care- 
fully conformed, not only to the manners and culture of the seven- 
teenth century, but, in many of its most interesting particulars, to 
the specific entries in sundry " Household Books " recently found at 
Althorp, the chief seat of the Spencers. These books, of which Mr. 
Simpkinson gives copious extracts in an Appendix, must be of invalua- 
ble worth to the antiquary. They contain complete inventories of the 
furniture in the various apartments, a minute account of the expenses 
incurred in a banquet given in 1634 to Charles I. and his Queen, and 
the smallest details of expenditure on the farm and for the table. With 
these points of support, and these limitations in record and tradition, 
there still remained a wide scope for invention in the sketching of 
character and of individual experience. In this our author has been 
happy. He presents a series of pleasing pictures, and the tale, while 
as far as possible from the sensation school, has enough of interest and 
excitement to satisfy a moderate taste. There are two characters that 
are described with great skill, and are adapted to remain profoundly 
impressed on the reader's mind, — those of the curate of Brington and 
Edward Spencer, who are represented as in intimate religious commun- 
ion, — the former being what would now be termed a Low Churchman, 
and the latter lower still, and strongly leaning toward Puritanism. 

But, to American readers at least, the chief interest of the book 
must grow from the portion given to the genealogy and history of the 
Washington family, in which our author thinks that he has made sev- 
eral valuable discoveries. The Spencer connection is carried back as 
far as the reign of Henry VIII., and the household books furnish 
abundant proof that the Washingtons frequented Althorp, and were 
on terms of the most familiar intercourse with its owners. It appears 
also from these books that John Washington was knighted by James I. 
in 1622 or 1623, — a fact which does no especial credit to his memory, 
though it is certainly to his credit that he dropped his title on the 
ocean passage, and was never known by it in the New World. A Mr. 
Washington, a page in attendance on Prince Charles during his Span- 
ish courtship, of whose death at Madrid mention is made in Howell's 
" Familiar Letters," is believed to have been a younger brother of Sir 
John. Our author supplies materials for a hypothetical correction in 
the commonly received accounts of John Washington's life in America. 
He is known to have arrived in Virginia in 1657. After his settle- 
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ment in the Province, he is said to have married Miss Ann Pope, to 
have become a magistrate and a member of the House of Burgesses, 
and, in the capacity of colonel, to have led the Virginia and Maryland 
forces against a band of Seneca Indians. All this may have been ; 
but he was an old man to have been and become so much in the land 
of his exile. He must have been married as early as 1 620, and was a 
widower in 1624. His father was married in 1588, and the date of 
John's knighthood certainly renders it probable that he was one of the 
oldest of the seventeen children of that marriage. He had three sons, 
— Mordaunt, John, and Philip, — of whom there remain no authentic 
records. Is it not highly probable that his son John accompanied him 
to Virginia, and that it was the son, not the father, who married Ann 
Pope, and chastised the Seneca Indians ? Our author has very little 
doubt that he has identified the house occupied at Brington by Law- 
rence Washington, the father of Sir John. There is still standing a 
house, more substantial and more ornate than the surrounding farm- 
houses, with the following inscription over the door : " the lord 

GIVETH THE LORD TAKETH AWAY BLESSED BE THE NAME OP THE 

lord constructa 1606." Now the parish register records both the 
baptism and the burial of a child of Lawrence Washington during 
the year 1606, while it furnishes no other name whose parochial his- 
tory corresponds to this motto, so unique and so touching. For our- 
selves we are convinced, and, should it be our happiness to set foot on 
English soil, we shall make a reverent pilgrimage to that ancient dwell- 
ing, as the home and nursery of those noble elements of character 
which had distinguished the Washington family long before they cul- 
minated in him who has made the name immortal. And not the least 
of our anticipated pleasures will be the prosecution of our quest under 
the courteous guidance of Mr. Simpkinson, who has so thoroughly 
won our respect for him as a writer, our confidence in him as an an- 
tiquary, and our high appreciation of his worth as a Christian man 
and minister. 



,17. — The Schools of Modern Greece. A Lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction. By Cornelius C. Felton, President of 
Harvard College. 12mo. pp. 72. 

This Lecture is so full of valuable information — much of it derived 
from the author's own observation and correspondence, and almost all 
of it from sources not generally accessible — that we would gladly tran- 
scribe large portions of it, had we room. But we must content our- 
selves with referring to a few points of special interest. 
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